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MRS. JAMES L. NORFLEET. "Will you tell me, if you 
please, through the Home Workshop, whether I can get 
plain linen damask, or satteen table linen and drapery, 
suitable for decorating with embroidery, and advise in regard to 
the style of embroidery ? Some of my friends have used the fig- 
ured linen damask, and some have used linen moniie cloth ; but 
I have concluded there must be (or there may be) table linen of 
plain satin texture, and that it would be much handsomer than 
any other for embroidery decoration. Perhaps you have found 
it necessary to look into the matter, and will be able to give me 
information in reference to it" Fortunately we have been called 
upon very recently to ascertain whether plain satteen table linen 
is manufactured," and can give you the desired information. 
Some of the handsomest table linen lately imported is in sets of 
satin or (satteeen) centre, with ribbon or 
tape bordering; while large plain satteen 
napkins are unbordered, but finished with 
tied fringe. Table linen of this descrip- 
tion has already been appropriated by 
certain ladies for decoration with em- 
broidery, and in the present fur ear for 
sumptuous napery will soon, doubtless, 
be eagerly sought after. The most pleas- 
ing of the recent efforts at table linen 
embroidery of which we have taken not- 
ice has been in tracery designs done in 
white rope silk assisted by outline couch- 
ing in Japanese gold thread. Some of the 
table cloths are in designs which sur- 
round the entire cloth, stamped between 
the bordering stripes, a heavier design 
running within the innermost stripe, or a 
dense pattern filling in each corner. The 
same design reduced is stamped upon the napkins. Brainard & 
Armstrong's rope silk is effectively used for this embroidery, 
while the work may be facilitated by the heavier cable silk of 
this firm of manufacturers, which is applied in couching. Bar- 
bour's flax flourishing thread or linen floss is beautifully effec- 
tive in outline embroidery, and if done in white, either of silk 
or linen thread, there is no fear of fading. However, the fade- 
less embroidery materials now manufactured can be safely relied 
upon, and there is certainty of very rich effects in fruits, flow- 
ers and conventionalized designs if colors enter into the em- 
broidery. If done in the outline stitch, the work is not tedious, 
although no woman who enters upon it proposes to rush it 
through to a finish ; and there is something very satisfactory to 
one who enjoys sumptuous napery in having a set of her own 
decoration which might almost be coveted by the less industri- 
trious. Should Mrs. Nor fleet be an expert in flower drawing, 
she can easily have a set of table linen that may not be copied, 
as she can draw her own design. Miss Everhurst can also 
profit by the information given. Suggestion for an exquisite set 
of table linen, with beaufait and side-table scarfs to match, was 
seen in a tray-cover for five o'clock tea, embroidered in white 
rope silk, in a design of magnified thistles, followed by silver 
thread, the silver thread made delightfully effective in simulating 
the thistle down. The design was massed in each corner. 

JENNIE. "Give me a few more hints, if you can, in regard 
to fancy bags, and make them if possible, of inexpensive ma- 
terials. I have profited by your notes in regard to bags hereto- 
fore, but bags now being the rage, we propose in our village' a 
sale of bags for a charitable purpose, and will be thankful for 
suggestions." Bag sales, we know, are among the recent popular 
resources for raising money for charitable purposes ; we can hope 
that the suffering Pennsylvanians may not be forgotten in en- 
deavors of this kind for raising money for those in need. If so 
we should be glad to multiply suggestions indefinitely." Hand- 
some workbags at small outlay for materials are made of Cre- 
tonne, the figures furnishing designs which are worked over 
with embroidery silks. It is well to Choose the material in defi- 
nite patterns— a small landscape, for instance, or a bunch of 
flowers— and follow the colors in the embroidery silks. Line the 
bags, if you choose, with Florence silk or mareeline silk ; trim 
with gilt sequins, rings or crescents, and have drawstrings of 
ribbon or silk cord. Effective and cheap bags are made of bed 
ticking, the latest fancy discarding the conventional blue -and - 



white ticking, and selecting pieces in gayer striping. The stripes 
are outlined with tinsel cord in gold, silver and mixed metals 
and colors, and the spaces between the stripes filled with feath- 
er-sttteh embroidery. The bed-ticking, in fancy colors, is gener- 
ally in wider striping than that in blue-and white, and thus 
there is given space for richer and more varied embroidery. A 
very beautiful dust-rag bag, however, in ticking of blue and- 
white with the stripes defined by tinsel cords, is in shaded 
stripes of red, green and yellow — the shading running from deep 
to very delicate tones ; a fringe of sequins finishes the bottom 
and the flap which falls over the front, and the projecting part 
which forms the flap is run through a gilt curtain ring. 
Lest Tenmk should not understand how to fashion the dusting- 
cloth bag, we will add : — with a piece of bed- ticking five-eighths 
of a yard in length, supposing your bag to be about nine inches 
in width, let the front of the bag be made about twelve inches 
deep, with the back the full five- eighths of a yard deep, the ex- 
tremity cut in a point, the extended depth serving as the flap, 
and this falling over the front. Trim the front with a bow of 
ribbon. Bags made made in this way leave no suspicion of the 
simple material which is the foundation, and are extremely rich 
in effect. The decorated dusting cloth bag is not an unfamiliar 
ornament now in fashionable houses. 

FANNY LEROT MANSFIFLD. "Your willingness to oblige 
and your patience in answering questions should cause me to 
hesitate to trouble you, but that you seem to desire to be ques- 
tioned. Will you, therefore, give me some unique idea as to the 
fashioning of a fire screen, j have recently married, and still at 
my father's, I am busy in getting ready odds and ends for house- 
keeping in the autumn." What we must term the pocket screen 
is the latest outcome of fancy in screens. The pocket screen, is, 
of course, a single-fold screen, and is distinguished by a pocket 
attached to the front in which fons and other light articles may 
be placed. A tasteful model has a frame of triple bamboo rods 
in the natural pale corn colored tint of the cane. The front of 
the screen is of plush in terracotta color, with a gathered pock- 
et half way its depth of satin in torquise blue of medium tone, 
the pocket decorated with a painted spray of yellow jonquils, 
drawn across the top with yellow satin ribbon, and trimmed 
with a bow of ribbon— the pocket headed by a self ruffle. The 
screen is interlinpd with buckram and lined with blue farmers' 
satin. It will be understood that the pocket must be applied be- 
fore the screen is lined or stretched, but it would be well to 
paste the front to the stiff interlining before setting on the pock- 
et. Addenda to this design for a screen might comprehend rib- 
bon bows at each corner of the frame at the top, and perhaps 
in the center, or bows at each side of the pocket. A screen of 
the kind would also be handsome with the front made of satin 
enriched with a floral design in Kensington embroidery, or dec- 
orated with a painted bunch of flowers. 

MARIE G. TOWNES. "As you seem so reliably informed in 
regard to fancy work in wools, an old aunt of mine, who is an 
expert in knitting, but who is averse to the use of the pen, 
wishes me to ask you whether you can give her a formula for a 
knitted slumber robe; and as you have in several instances, will 
you suggest the wool you like best for the purpose, and name the 
colors that would be suitable ?" Very beautiful knitted work is 
done in wools, and some prefer knitted slumber-robes to those of 
crochet work. The American Germantown wools are nice for 
knitting, but as softer and more pliante we would prefer the Ber- 
lin wools. Use long bone, whalebone or wooden needles about 
the size of a goose quill ; and it is well before beginniug a piece 
of work, to do some experimental knitting to wear smooth the 
points of the needles. A handsome and appropriate knitting 
pattern for a slumber-robe is what is known as the "lattice pat- 
tern." For this: — Cast on any number of stitches the multiple 
of three, with two additional stitches for the selvage, and knit 
back and forth three rows, taking off the first stitch on each 
side without knitting to secure a smoother selvage. For the 
fourth row, after taking off the first stitch, wrap the thread 
three times around the needle between every stiteh to the last 
on the needle. For the fifth row, take off the first stitch without 
knitting and drop all the wound on stitches, slipping all the 
stitches on the needle in the right hand. Then draw these stit- 
ches up their extreme length, which will be about one inch, and 
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then slipping all but the first stitch on the 
needle in the left hand, take the fourth 
stitch from the first and draw over the first 
three and knit, then the fifth, then sixth, 
and then knit the first three, repeating to 
the end. As the stitches are thus manipu- 
lated the effect is of lattice-work. Knit now 
three rows plain, and then the wound on 
stitches, which must be slipped off and car- 
ried over in threes as directed. A handsome 
and a useful slumber-robe could be made 
in stripes about seven inches wide, of sal- 
mon-color and claret-color alternately, or 
each stripe could be of different color. If 
the American wools are used, the new greyish 
greens, vieux rose and other aesthetic colors 
can be secured. Join the stripes by first 
making an edge in the double rochet stitchc 
and catch together in the cable crochet 
stitch. (The cable crochet stitch has been 
described in our columns.) Finish the stripes 
with fringe of their own colors. 

MRS. G. M. MARTIN. "I am .indeed 
indebted to the Home Workshop for instruc- 
tions in regard to the making of fringe, and 
have profited by my experiments for several 
purposes. I am inclined to improve the ap- 
pearance of the window-shades in my house 
by trimming them with fringe ; but can you 
advise in reference to the making anything 
of the kind more ornamental than the plain 
fringe ? My shades are of linen Holland, in 
dark cream color." You would greatly enrich 
your window shades by trimming them with 
macrame fringe. For this use Bar.bour's 
macramG linen thread, letter F. But we 
must refer you for directions for making this 
fringe to Barbour's Handbook for MacramS 
Work, which is illustrated. Macrami lace 
which is simple when entered upon, is seem- 
ingly very complex in written instructions. 
It must be regarded as the handsomest of 
all heavy linen furniture laces. By all means 
use the flax thread. The work is really too 
artistic and valuable to be expended upon 
cotton twine. Clover-leaf tables have gone 
out but they are pretty in bed rooms, and 
fill in an oriel window attractively. For a 
bed-room, cover your table with felt in. color 
best suited to the color of your draperies, 
and trim with deep Macrame fringe. You 
may have mantel and window lambrequins 
to match. Macrame work deserves to live, 
and we would be delighted to see it duly 
appreciated. It is really more interesting 
than crochet-work and is not more difficult 
of accomplishment. Linen thread can be 
had in the natural grey, cream white, red, 
blue, yellow, olive and other colors. 

MYRA. You wish a hint in reference 
to making a stand with pockets for holding 
newspapers. Have a board of some thin 
wood (hard wood is best if you can manage 
it), about four feet long and twelve inches 
broad, to which attach by brass rings a pair 
of supports or legs about one inch square 
and somewhat shorter than the board, held 
together by two cross pieces. To the bot- 
tom, and about midway the board, attach a 
couple of pockets made of pieces of board 
about 10x12 inches, fastened to the back- ' 
board with gores made of some thin leather 
or enameled cloth -the gores to be fastened 
with tacks to the pockets and glued to the 
back-board. The stand can be stained and 
varnished to imitate cherry or cocoboa 
wood, or it can be ebonized ; and in either 
finish it can be decorated with painting or 
gilding. Mineral decalcomanie is also effec- 
tive decoration for a piece of furniture of 
this kind. 



The Decorator and Furnisher for July contains 
au interesting article on paiuting on linen, beside a 
wealth of other advice to ladies of artistic inclination, 
and some admirable designs for amateur work. The 
variety of decorative work embraced in this able month- 
ly, including wood and brass, as well as various forms 
of painting, is remarkable. As a home magazine it is 
exceedingly good.— N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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